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£  £  *  I  £  A  s  £  £  s 

Argentina  second  official  estimates  ef  1940~4l  grain  and 
flaxseed  crops  reported  as  fallows,  with  1939~^0  comparisons  in  paren- 
theses:   Wheat  275,759,000  "bushels  (119,453,000),  rye  l6, 948, 000 
(13,582,000)  ,  "barley  36,711,000  (39,090,000),  oats  44,  264,000 
(60,117,000),  flaxseed  6l,6S9,00O  bushels  (39,935,000). 


Canada  final  official  estimates  of  19^0  crops  reported  as 
follows,  with  1939  comparisons  in  parentheses:    Wheat  551 » 390, 000 
bushels  (520,623,000),  rye  13,99^,000  (15,307,000),  barley  104,256,000 
(103,1^7,000),  oats  404, 3O9, 000  (^08,432,000),  flaxseed  3,139,000 
(2,lo9,000),  potatoes  70,500,000  bushels  ( oO , 65O ,000) . 


Bulgaria  19U0  grain  crops  reported  as  follows,  with  1939 
comparisons  in  parentheses*    Wheat  61,839, 000  (71,155»000)  bushels, 
rye  8,582,000  (9, 674, 000),  barley  l4, 422,000  (15,332,000),  oats 
9,370,000  (8,810,000),  corn  approximately  43, 305,000  bushels 
(35,038,000) . 


Italy  19'-'0  corn  crop  placed  at  135,071,000  bushels  as  against 
115,729,000  bushels  pro  uced  in  I93S  (1939  comparison  not  available); 
earl;--  potato  crop  11, 942,000  bushels  as  compared  with  12,066,000 
bushels  produced  in  1939 • 

Finland  1940  wheat  production  is  placed  at  6,908,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  8,503,000  in  1939. 
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ORIENTAL  WHEAT  MAEKSTS 

INACTIVE  DURING-  PAST  MONTH  .  .  , 

The  oriental  wheat  and  flour  markets  were  mostly  inactive 
during  recent  weeks,  although  some  interest  in  foreign  flour  was  evi-  . 
denced  at  Shanghai.    Lack  of  shipping  facilities,  reduced,  the  importa- 
tion of  Australian  flour  into  China,  and  Government  restrictions 
obscured  the  movement  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  other  markets.  No 
changes  were  made  in  the  1940  estimates  of  wheat  production;  the  total 
of  798  million  "bushels  was  maintained  despite  private  opinion  of  over- 
estimation  in  Manchuria.    Stocks  of  wheat  were  low  in  all  three  coun- 
tries -  China,  Manchuria,  and  Japan  -  and  flour  supplies  were  not 
plentiful,  although  considerable  imp or tat  ion  into  Shanghai  was  reported, 
much  of  which  was  transshipped  to  other  ports. 


China 


Little  interest  was  shown  in  foreign  wheat  at  Shanghai  during 
the  month  ended  January  15,  according  to  the  office  of  the  American 
agricultural  attache  there,  hut  purchases  of  flour  continued.     Sales  of 
American  flour  were  "believed  possible  to  arrive  during  the  last  10 
weeks  of  the  season  "before  domestic  grain  "becomes  available ,  "but  prices 
were  considered  too  high  at  the  current  quotation  of  $4.90  per  "barrel,. 
Australian  flour  was  quoted  at  $4.25  per  "barrel,  "but  "bookings  were  hamp- 
ered "by  lack  of  shipping  space.    About  50,000  tons,  already  purchased, 
have  not  been  delivered,  and  prospects  for  early  shipment  appeared 
doubtful. 

Arrivals  of  domestic  wheat  were  negligible  and  stocks  low.  Flour 
mills  were  reported  to  have  operated  at  only  about  10  percent  of  their 
capacity  during  the  month.    Over  500,000  bags  of  imported  flour  reached 
Shanghai,  but  on  account  of  transshipments  to  other  ports,  stocks  were 
not  heavy,  being  estimated  at  about  450,000  bags. 

Prices  of  domestic  wheat  to  Japanese-owned  mills  were  quoted  on 
January  15  at  81  cents  per  bushel,  to  Chine se-owned  mills  at  88  cents. 
Low-grade  imported  flour  was  quoted  at  $1.30  per  bag  after  reaching  a 
high  of  $1.36  early  in  January.     Cheap  sales  by  the  Chinese  mills  to 
the  International  Settlement  were  continued  at  C'1.00  per  bag,  but,  with 
the  reduced  output  of  the  mills  resulting  from  low  wheat  supplies,  daily 
deliveries  dropped  to  only  4,100  bags,  and  the  price  was  increased  to 
$1.19  per  bag.    An  attempt  to  bring  the  daily  supply  back  to  the  pre- 
vious level  of  18,000  bags,  by  using  imported  flour,  was  reported  to  be 
under  way.    Imports  during  November  totaled  nearly  600,000  barrels  of 
which  almost  half  originated  in:  Australia  and  less  than  a  fourth  in  the 
United  States. 
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CHIITA:     Imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  by  countries  of  origin, 
November  1940,  with  comparisons 
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Monthly  Returns  of  Foreign  Trade  of  China  and  American  consulate  general 
at  Shanghai . 

aj  Less  than  500  "bushels. 


Manchuria. 

The  1940  wheat  crop  of  Manchuria  is  still  officially  estimated 
at  about  32  million  "bushels,  although  this  is  considered  "by  private 
sources  some  4-6  million  "bushels  too  high.    Deliveries  to  official  "buy- 
ers are  reported  unsatisfactory  "but  considerably  "better  than  were  made 
last  year.    Present  indications  point  to  total  deliveries  this  season 
of  about  12*6  million  "bushels  as  against  9.2  million  last  year.  Ef- 
forts of  the  Monopoly  to  discourage  the  holding  of  wheat  by  farmers  and 
to  increase  the  silling  of  domestic  wheat  for  the  legitimate  (C-overn- 
ment-contrcllod)  Hour  trade,  for  which  about  15.5  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  promised  to  the  mills,  appear  to  have  been  only  partia.lly 
successful. 

Unless  larger  wheat  supplies  can  be  secured,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  season  ?s  legitimate  flour  output  will  be  about  3  million  barrels, 
which,  with  flour  produced  on  farms,  will  bring  the  total  to  about  5.6 
million  barrels  as  against  nearly  4  million  produced  last  year,,  Flour 
imports  during  1940-41  are  forecast  at  1.4  million  barrels,  v;hich,  added 
to  domestic  production,  indicate  a  total  supply  of  7  million  barrels, 
about  1.5  million  barrels  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  requirements 
for  the  year.    The  shortage  is  expected  to  be  met  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  substitute  cereals  such  as  corn,  kaoliang,  and  millet. 
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Japan 

Statistics  of  wheat  consumption,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  are 
no  longer  published  in  Japan,  but  it  is  reported  that  stocks  appeared  to 
"be  diminishing  rapidly  during  December.    Reduced  rice  supplies  have 
forced  an  increased  consumption  of  wheat,  and  a  bread  shortage  has  re- 
sulted.   An  order  to  cease  the  admixture  of  whea,t  was  considered  a  def- 
inite indication  that  wheat  supplies  were  subnormal,  since  the  mixture 
had  ceased  to  cause  complaints.    Wheat  allotments  to  mills  continued  to 
"be  made  under  the  Government  control  system,  but  flour  allotments  to 
bakers  appeared  small. 

Although  reports  emphasize  the  Government's  plan  to  expand  the 
grain  output,  particularly  that  of  rice,  no  further  increase  in  wheat 
production  is  expected,     it  is  hoped  that  about  10  percent  more  barley 
will  be  produced  in  1941  than  in  1940,  when  the  combined  outturn  of 
barley  and  naked  barley  v/as  reported  at  about  74  million  bushels,  and 
that  the  total  "barley  production  can  "be  expanded  during  the  next  13 
years  by  about  75  percent  in  order  to  meet  military  needs  for  fodder  and 
rice  substitutes.     Under  present  conditions,  however,  because  of  the 
stronger  emphasis  placed  on  rice,  lack  of  fertilizer,  rising  production 
costs,  and  fixed  low  prices,  such  an  expansion  seems  unlikely  to  take 
place. 

Wheat  was  quoted  at  Tokyo  on  January  2  as  follows,  duty  and 
landing  charges  included:     Canadian  No.  1,  51.23  per  bushel,  No.  3, 
$1.18;  Australian,  $1.13;  I'anchurian,  $1.59  per  bushel.    The  fixed  of- 
ficial wholesale  price  of  mid.dle-grade  flour  at  the  mill  was  $1.31  per 
bag,  c.i.f.  Dairen  $1.41,  and  c.i.f.  Tangku,  $1.62. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  CROP  SHALL; 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  STILL  INADEQUATE  .  .  . 

Although  the  harvesting  of  the  1940-41  Australian  wheat  crop 
"began  in  October,  only  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  total  outturn  is 
as  yet  available.    Placed  at  91,900,000  bushels,  the  crop  compares  with 
210,160,000  bushels  produced  in  1939-40  and  the  5-year  average  of 
154,325,000  bushels  harvested  during  1934-35  to  1938-39.    The  final 
estimate  of  the  1940-41  acreage  sown  to  wheat  was  placed  at  12-354,000 
acres,  or  922,000  acres  less  than  was  reported  for  1939->40.    The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  indicated  is  the  lowest  obtained,  in  Australia  since 
1919-20,  but  the  quality  of  the  wheat  is  reported  to  be  excellent. 
The  crop  suffered  from  adverse  weather  throughout  most  of  the  season. 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  which  States  usually  harvest  more  than 
half  the  total  crop,  appear  to  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  more  than 
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60  percent  from  their  1939-40  production.    Trade  reports  indicate  that 
163  million  "bushels  of  the  1939-40  wheat  taken  over  "by  the  Government 
were  sold,  leaving  an  unsold  "balance  of  33  .million  "bushels.     The  export- 
able surplus  from  the  new  crop  is  estimated  at  a"bout  70  million  "bushels, 
which  with  the  "balance  from  1939-40  makes  about  100'  million  bushels  avail- 
able for  sale  this  season.    Negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
sale  of  a  parcel  of  new-crop  wheat  were  reported  under  way  this  month, 
but  the  closing  of  the  dead  was  hampered  by  lack  of  shipping  space. 

A  special  loan  program  for  drought  relief  to  wheat  growers  and 
others  was  announced  in  November .  The  total  fund  of  2,770,000  pounds 
($8,942,000)  was  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  as  follows; 


The  principal  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  State 
Governments  over  a  period  of  7  years,  but  no  payments  will  be  required 
during  the  first  3  years.    The  Commonwealth  Government  will  not  require 
the  States  to  pay  interest  on  the  loans  for  the  first  year  and  half  of 
it  during  the  following  4  years.    The  State  Governments  will  make  the 
funds  available  to  farmers  on  a  basis  of  sustenance  and  operation  ad- 
vances already  agreed  upon  and  will  decide  upon  terms  of  repayment  by 
the  farmers. 

The  export  of  bran  and  pollards  was  prohibited  last  October, 
unless  permission  was  obtained  from  the- Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. 
The  reason  given  for  this  measure  was  that  supplies  had  to  be  conserved 
for  essential  domestic  requirements. 


URUGUAY  HARVESTS  ANOTHER  SMALL 
WHEAT  CROP  IN  1940-41  .  .  . 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1940-41  wheat  crop  of  Uruguay  was 
placed  at  only  6,246,000  bushels,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     This  compares  with 
9,901,000  bushels  harvested  in  1939-40  and  the  5-year  average  obtained 
during  1934-35  to  1938-39  of  13,409,000  bushels.    Heavy  rainfall  and 
wind  storms  during  early  December  are  reported  to  have  damaged  the  grain 
crop  considerably.    Wheat  was  blown  down  in  many  sections  and  appeared 
to  have  suffered  more  than  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case  when  har- 
vesting began.    Unless  final  returns  are  better  than  indicated,  however, 
production  will  be  about  5  million  bushels  short  of  the  estimated  domes- 
tic requirements  for  the  year. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria   

South  Australia  . 
West  ern  Australia- 
Queensland   


.  750,000  pounds  ($2,421,000) 

.600,000  pounds  ($1,937,000) 

.  600,000  pounds  ($1,937,000) 

.  570,000  pounds  ($1,840,000) 

.  250,000  pounds  (■$  807,000) 
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URUGUAY:    Acreage,  production,  and  net  exports  of  wheat, 
 1954-55  to  1940-41  '  

•                          ;  iTet  exports, 
Year                   !      Acreage         ;     Production     :  including  flour 
 j  j  J 

|     1,000  acres    ;   1,000  "bushels  i    1,000  bushels 

1954-  35    i           1,099  :  10,672  j  3,928 

1955-  56    •            1,267  i  15,096  \  ,3,422 

1936-57    i               986  i  9,246  i  2,296 

1957-58   j           1,375  i  16,571  :.  855 

1938-59   ;  1,255  j  15,4-51  j  4,914 

Average    j  1,197        ■        15,409         ■  5,033 


1939-  40    I  1,155        :  9,901         j  b/ 

1940-  41    I  b/  ■  6,246         ■  b/ 


Compiled  from  official  statistics  and  reports  from  the  American  commercial 
attache  at  Montevideo. 

a/  •  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome;  August-July  marketing 
years,  except  1934-55,  which  was  reported  for  July-June  year, 
b/    lot  yet  available. 

Uruguay  is  usually  a  small  net  exporter  of  wheat  and  flour. 
During  1954-55  to  1938-39  net  exports  averaged  about  3  million  "bushels. 
With  a  short  crop  in  1939-40,  as  well  as  in  1940-41,  it  appears  unlikely 
that  exportation  will  take  place  this  sea,son.     It  is  expected,  however, 
that  a  fixed  price  will  "be  established  for  the  1940-41  crop  and  that 
farmers  will  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  Government  in  cases 
of  partial  and  total  crop  failure. 


ITALIANS  CLAIM  IMPROVED  METHODS 
POP  WHEAT  CULTIVATION  

Largely  in  the  effort  to  increase  wheat  production,  the  Italians 
have  evolved  several  new  ways  to  improve  agricultural  methods,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Poreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions.   An  appreciable  gain  in  the  yield  of  wheat  is  claimed  for  a 
process  whereby  the  seed  is  treated  with  a  high-tension  electric  current. 
This  is  said  to  stimulate  the  main  reproductive  qualities:  of  the  seed, 
resulting  in  mere  grains  to  each  head  of  wheat,  no  change  in  the  special 
qualities  of  the  select  seeds,  and  higher  yields  per  unit  of  land.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  its  own  electric  plant  at  ±srni  for  treating 
the  wheat  seeds  and  is  experimenting  with  them  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 
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Another  method  for  increasing  wheat  yields  is  claimed  from 
experiments  in  acclimatizing  wheat  seeds.    Typical  wheat  cultures  from 
northern  Italy  have  ."been  transplanted  to  southern  Italy,  where  they 
"southernize"  for  a  period  of  time  and  then  are  returned  to  their  orig- 
inal hah it at.     It  is  reported  that  a  single  year  in  the  southern  climate 
is  enough  to  increase  the  normal  yield  per  hectare  of  the  northern 
varieties  hy  300-400  kilograms  (ahout  4-6  "bushels  per  acre).    The  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  are  to  he  checked  hy  the  -National  Research 
Council.     If  they  prove  of  practical  value,  it  is  claimed  that  Italy  can 
quickly  reach  its  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  wheat  production  hy  in- 
creasing the  domestic  crop  to  330  million  "bushels  and  can -apply  the 
same  treatment  to  corn  and  other  crops.  .  •• 

A  new  agricultural  machine  has  "been  developed,  it  is  reported, 
which  performs  a  numher  of  field  operations  simultaneously,  such  as 
plowing,  harrowing,  drilling,  rolling,  and  mechanical  :nsect  eradica- 
tion.    Tests  made  in  the  presence  of  technicians  and  farmers  are  said  to 
have  verified  the  machine's  ahility  to  perform  the  various  functions 
for  which  it  was  invented. 

Besides  these  new  methods  for  increasing  agricultural  efficiency, 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  it  is  continuing  its  ef- 
forts to  improve  Italian  agriculture  hy  means  of  State  subsidies,  nation- 
al grain  contests,  expansion  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  intensifica- 
tion of  agrarian  instruction  through  the  corporative  agencies  and 
'agricultural  institutes.     State  subsidies  are  largely  made  as  contrihu- 
tions  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  for  farm  improvement.  Grain 
contests  are  held  to  encourage  the  production  of  select  seeds,  for 
which  premiums  ahove  the  fixed  prices  for  grains  are  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers.    Select-seed  stocks  are  said  to  he  deficient  this  year  "both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  hut  it  is  hoped  to  develop  this  specialty  in 
Italy  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  hy  France. 


COM  EXPORTS  FROM  FRENCH  INDOCHINA  ' 
SUBJECT  TO  PERMIT   

All  exports  of  corn  from  Indochina  were  made  suh.ject  to  permit 
as  of  November  20,  1940,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Applications  for  such  per- 
mits must,  he  sent  to  the  Director  of  Economic  Service  of  the  Government 
General  at  Hanoi.    Permits  will  he  granted  for  such  exports  when  covered 
hy  specific  contracts  indicating  the  destination  and  date  of  shipment 
and  will  he  valid  for  3  months  only.    They  are  to  he  used  only  hy  the 
exporter  to  whom. they  are  issued. 


******* 
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VEGETABLE    OILS    AND    0  I  D5 

kAjCHURIAi1  1940  S0YBEA1T  CHOP 
PR03A3LY  LARGER  TRAIT  III  1939  .  ... 

Reliable  trade  sources  place  the  1940  I-ianchurian  soybean  harvest 
at  140  million  bushels  as  compared  with  125  million  bushels  the  previous 
year,  according  to  information  received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations.    Official  estimates,  place  the  1940  crop  slightly 
below  the  1939  harvest ,  but  reports  received  from  the  Orient  point  out  that 
the  official  estimate  for  the  1939  crop  may  have  been  too  high,  as  a  greatly 
reduced  volume  became  available  for  processing  and  export  during  the 

1939-  40  (October-September)  sea.son. 

The  total  supply  of  soybeans  in  1540-41,  based  on  the  trade 
estimate  and  the  small  carry-over  from  1939,  amounts  to  about  a  10-percent- 
larger  volume  than  the  previous  season  when  the  supply  was  the  lowest  in 
more  than  a  decade.     Home  consumption  continues  appreciably  higher  than 
normal  as  the  result  of  a  shortage  of  food  commodities  and  farmers'  opposi- 
tion to  the  controlled  marketing  at  the  officially  fixed  low  price.  The 

1940-  41  home  consumption  has  been  forecast  at  approximately  53  million 
bushels,  or  about  the  same  level  as  that  of  a  year  ago. 

The  control  law  governing  the  compulsory  sale  of  the  crop  to  the 
Government  was  greatly  strengthened  in  1940.    A  bonus,  in  addition  to  the 
official  price,  is  now  offered  for  the  new  crop  if  it  is  delivered  within 
a  certain  period.    A  number  of  auxiliary  governmental  agencies  have  been 
established  to  insure  that  the  farmers,  in  compliance  with  the  control  law, 
sell  all  their  crop  to  the  Government,  less  a  certain  amount  for  their  own 
use.     With  these  new  measures,   the  initial  stage  of  the  new-crop  collection 
campaign  has  shown  a  better  chance  for  success  than  during  the  previous 
season  when  only  a  very  limited  quantity  was  sold  to  the  Government.  The 
official  price,  however,  in  addition  to  the  bonus  offered  for  early  deliv- 
eries, is  still  considered  to  be  low  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  transportation  from  farms  to  official  markets. . 

Exports  during  the  current  season  may  be  as  much  as  30  percent 
above  the  very  low  level  of  1939-40  as  a  result  of  the  larger  supply  and 
a  greater  proportion  expected  to  be  sold  to  the  Government.     As  in  1939-40, 
it  is  believed  that  Japan  will  again  be  the  principal  destination  of  the 
exports  this  season.    Exports  to  this  destination  are  encouraged,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  shipments  to  Europe  and  to  the  present  strong  demand 
in  Japan.     European  exports  by  the  sea  route  this  season  will  probably 
fall  even  below  the  small  level  of  1939-40.     Germany  is  reported  to  have 
^contracted  for  11  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and/ or  oil  to  be  shipped  via 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.     The  Soviet  authorities  are  reported  to  have 
a  larger  number  of  cars  now  operating  on  this  line.     German  takings  during 
1939-40  by  this  route  ^ere  estimated  at  1,800,000  bushels  of  beans  and 
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550  short  tons  of  oil,    Exports  to  China  vail  continue  to  "be  discouraged 
fry  the  Manchurian  Government.     Small  quantities  of  bear  cake  and  oil 
will  profrafrly  go  to  the  United  States. 


MMTCHK8IA:     Soybean  acreage,  production,  and  yield, 

1935  to  1940 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Yiel 

d  per  acre 

Planted 

Harvested 

1,000  acres 

l_j000  acres 

1.000  bushels 

Bushels 

1935  ... 

8,162  : 

7,840 

141,793 

18".  1 

1936  . . . 

8,570 

8,335  . 

153,330 

18.4 

1937  . . . 

9,012 

8,787 

159,907 

18.2 

1938  ... 

9,560 

9,392 

157,445 

16.8 

1939  . . . 

10,287 

a/ 

b/  144,952 

1 

14.1 

1940  ... 

9,457 

a/ 

140,984 

14.9 

Estimates  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail'-; ay,  1935-1958;  Manchoukao  Ministry 
of  Industry,  1939  and  1940.     a/  Hot  available,  b/  Trade  information 
places  this  crop  at  125  million  "bushels,  c/  Yield  per  acre  planted. 


Soybean  milling  in  Manchuria  is  expected  to  show  some  increase 
this  season.     Baring  the  past  year  this  industry  suffered  greatly  from 
the  lack  of  "beans,  and  r.:0st  mills  were  idle  from  5  to  6  months.  With 
the  increased  milling  of  "beans,   it  is  "believed  that  larger  exports  of 
"bean  cake  will  "be  made  to  Japan  during  1940-41.     Soybean— oil  exports  are 
expected  to  continue  at  a  low  level,  as  a  considerable  domestic  demand 
exists  for  this  product. 

Future  production  of  soybeans  in  Manchuria  is  being  encouraged 
with  a  viev;  to  insuring  a  supply  for  Japan,  where  the  demand  for  beans 
and  bean  products  has  increased  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  food  crops, 
feed  supplies,  and  fertilizers.    Following  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
European  war  and  the  subsequent  decline  in  marketing  of  beans  abroad, 
the  plan  for  increased  production  was  temporarily  abandoned  in  order  that 
concentrated  efforts  could  be  made  to  enhance  the  production  of  other 
grain  crops.  .  A  recently  projected  10-year  plan  for  Japan,  China,  and 
Manchuria,  ending  in  1950,  contemplated  increasing  the  Manchurian  soybean 
production  by  about  20  percent. 

Situation  during  the  1959-40  season 

While  the  revised  official  estimate  places  the  1939  harvest  at 
145  million  bushels,  trade  sources  believe  the  crop  was  no  larger  than 
125  million  bushels.     Weather  conditions  during  the  1939  growing  season 
were  very  unfavorable,   especially  in  llorth  Manchuria  where  floods  and 
excessive  rains  damaged  the  crop.    With  a  production  of  125  million  bush- 
els and  an  estimated  carry-over  from  the  1938  crop  of  4,400,000  bushels, 
the  total  supply  for  the  1939-40  season  was  the  smallest  in  13  years  and 
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was  25  percent  "below  the  supply  of  the  preceding  season.    In  contrast 
with  the  small  supply  of  "beans,  the  domestic  consumption  during  1939-40 
was  estimated  to  have  increased  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  to 
the  disposal  of  their  crop  at  the  very  low  official  set  prices. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  over  50  percent  of  the  crop  during 
1939-40  was  marketed,  as  a  result  of  enforcement  of  the  Government  control 
on  November  1,  1939,  whereas  in  normal  years  from  75  to  80. percent  is  mar- 
keted "by  the  farmers.    Obviously,  the  farmers  were  reluctant  to  sell  their 
crop  at  the  official  price,  which  was  30  percent  lower  than  that  prevail- 
ing just  "before  the  application  of  the  control  law.    The  official  price 
was  later  revised  upward,  "but  the  revision  was  also  too  small  to  induce 
farmers  to  sell  much  of  their  crop  to  Government-designated  agencies.  This 
is  clearly  indicated  "by  the  small  arrivals  at  Dairen,  the  principal  mill- 
ing and  exporting  center  for  Manchurian  soybeans.    Arrivals  at  Dairen  for 
the  first  8  months  of  the  1939-40  marketing  season  amounted  to  less  than 
26  million  bushels  as  compared  with  arrivals  of  66  million  bushels  for  the 
same  period  in  the  preceding  year. 

Soybean  mills  in  Manchuria  suffered  greatly  during  the  1939-40 
season  owing  to  the  lack  of  bean  supplies.    The  total  amount  of  beans 
processed  by  the  milling  industry  during  1939-40  was  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  that  of  the  previous  year.    The  milling  industry  also 
suffered  when  State  control  was  extended  to  bean  cake  and  oil  on  January 
10,  1940. 

Soybean  exports  during  1939-40  declined  proportionately  more  than 
the  Manchurian  milling  operations  as  e.  result  of  the  farmers'  opposition 
to  Government  control  of  crop  collection    Based  on  10  months'  export 
figures,  estimated  shipments  abroad  from  the  1939  crop  amounted  to  about 
25.5  million  bushels  as  compared  with  77  million  for  the  previous  season. 
Exports  to  Europe,  the  principal  market  for  Manchurian  soybeans,  were  re- 
duced about  90  percent.    Exports  to  Europe  via  the  sea  route  practically 
ceased  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  exports  to  Italy  discontin- 
ued after  the  entry  of  that  country  into  the  present  conflict.  Exact 
quantities  shipped  to  Germany  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  are  not 
known,  but  reliable  estimates  place  the  quantity  at  about  1.8  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  550  tons  of  oil. 

Exports  from  Manchuria  to  China,  like  those  to  Japan,  were  gn-verned 
by  quotas  under  the  control  of  the  Government  Staple  Produce  Company „ 
Small  quantities  were  released  by  the  Manchurian  Government  for  barter  ex- 
change for  Chinese  products.    It  is  believed  that  substantial  quantities 
of  soybeans  found  their  way  into  North  China  because  of  the  higher  prices 
existing  there.    Manchurian  farmers  found  the  smuggling  of  beans  into 
North  China  very  profitable,  and  information  indicates  that  possibly  more 
than  5  million  bushels  were  moved  into  this  area. 
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MANCHURIA:     Exports  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  soybean  cake 


and  meal,  1935-36  to  1939-40 


Year  beginning 
October  1 


Soybeans 

1935-  36... 

1936-  37 . . . 

1937-  38 . . . 

1938-  39. . . 

1939-  40  c/ 


1,000 
bushels 


Soybean  cake  &  meal 


1935-  36  

1936-  37  

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  c/. 
Soybean 


1935-  36  

1936-  37  

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  c/, 


Europe 

 aJ. 


Japan 

JPrap^gjL.b^ 


36,009 
39,956 
50,184 
41,183 
4,409 


1,000 
bushels 
20,246 
23,829 
24, 526 
27,505 
15,248 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
pounds 
13,569 
15,908 
16,453 
16,711 
1,103 

100,792 
91,087 
87,454 
34,729 
9,259 


1,000 
pounds 
1,555,810 
1,287,187 
1,423,336 
1,623,569 
1,338,192 

847 
2,573 

880 
4,925 
5.614 


China 


5,517 
5,200 
2,830 
4,199 
735 


1,000 
bushels 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,000 
pounds 
235, 514 
251, 659 
80,237 
■281,869 
6,514 


22,661 
8,909 
27,337 
68.239 


Unit  ed 
States 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
pounds 
33,700 
97,313 
22,033 
16,799 
14,550 


2,288 
14,202 
3,424 
1,852 


16.535  d/18,959 


Others 


6,510 
4,245 
3,440 
4,577 


1,000 
pounds 
91,705 
70,418 
£20,050 
449,879 
306,219 


37,972 
27,145 
16,212 
23,106 
40,785 


Total 


1,000 
bushels 
68,282 
73,230 
80,980 
77,465 
25,537 


1,000 
pounds 
1,931,298 
1,722,485 
1,862,157 
2,393,827 
1,666,678 


164,560 
143,916 
135,307 
132,851 
92,152 


Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Manchoukuo. 

b/  Excludes  Chosen  and  Taiwan,  which  are  included  in 
)asis  of  10  months'  returns,     d/  United  States 
about  5,000,000  for  this  period. 


a/  Includes  Egypt. 
"Others."    c/  Estimated  on  bs 
import  statistics  show  only 


The  price  of  soybeans  for  sale  to  Government-designated  purchasers 
was  set  on  November  1,  1939,  at  74  cents  a  bushel  ex  Dairen  in  bags.  This 
was  in  contrast  with  the  free-market  price  of  $1.04  ner  bushel  prevailing 
just  before  the  application  of  the  control  law.     The  authorities  were 
able  to  obtain  only  small  quantities  of  beans  at  the  official  set  price. 
On  February  18,  1940,  an  upward  revision  to  90.6  cents  was  made.     The  new 
price  was  enforced  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  but  farmers  felt  that 
this  was  too  low  in  view  of  the  increased  costs.     The  official  price  for 
export  to  Japan  was  fixed  at  99  cents  per  bushel  ex  Dairen  wharf. 

Outlook  for  1940-41 


There  are  conflicting  reports  regarding  the  size  of  the  1939-40 
production  in  Manchuria,  although  all  authorities  agree  that  the  1940 
acreage  was  smaller  than  the  previous  year.     The  reasons  for  the  reduced 
acreage  are,  (l)  reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  plant  a  crop  for  which  they 
considered  the  price  too  low;  (2)  shortage  of  both  human  and  animal  labor 
and  consequent  increased  cost  of  production;  and  (3)  insufficient  moisture 
during  the  early  part  of  the  planting  season.     It  is  believed  that  the 
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1940  acreage  was  about  8  percent  below  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
latest  official  estimate  for  the  1940  soybean  harvest  places  the  crop  at 
140  million  bushels.     Weather  conditions  for  1940  were  favorable  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  and  especially  at  harvest.  The 
quality  of  the  crop  was  reported  to  be  very  good. 

With  the  1940  crop  at  141  million  bushels  and  a  carry-over  of  the 
1939  crop  of  2  million  bushels,  the  total  supply  of  soybeans  for  the 
1940-41  season  is  about  10  percent  larger  than  a  year -ago,    'A  larger 
quantity  is  expected  to  be  available  for  the  Manchuriar  silling  industry 
this  season  because  of  the  more  favorable  price  being  offered  by  the 
Government . 

The  Manchurian  Government  at  the  end  of  September  1940  announced 
that  the  basic  Government  purchasing  price  for  the  1940  crop  would  be  80 
cents  per  bushel  without  bag  ex  Dairen ,  and  a  bonus  of  24  cents  per  bush- 
el would  be  paid  for  beans  arriving  at  official  marketing  centers  during 
the  period  October  1,  1940,  to  January  31,  1941.    For  beans  produced  in 
North -Manchuria,  where  the  market  usually  opens  later,  the  closing  date 
was  fixed  as  June  30,  1941.    At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  the 
selling  price  of  soybeans  to  Japan  was  $1.18  per  bushel,  ex  warehouse  at 
Dairen . 

The  shortage  of  gunny  bags  in  Manchuria  has  brought  about  a  serious 
problem  in  the  marketing  of  soybeans.    The  present  supply  is  estimated  to 
be  only  about  22  percent  of  the  total  requirement  for  the  season.  The 
Manchurian  Railway  authorities  have  made  several  experiments  in  the  trans- 
portation of  soybeans  in  bulk.    Encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  ship- 
ment of  soybeans  to  Japan  in  bulk,  but  the  increased  cost  of  handling  in 
Japan  has  made  this  method  difficult. 

It  has  been    estimated  :  that  30  to  40  million  bushels  of  Manchurian 
soybeans  are  available  for  export  during  the  1940-41  season.    Japan  v/ill 
again  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  abroad.     It  is  understood  that  the 
renewal  of  the  German-Manchoukuo  trade  pact  on  September  12,  1940,  called 
for  11  million  bushels  of  soybeans  to  be  shipped  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.    According  to  trade  information,  the  price  was  107  reichsmarks 
per  metric  ton  ($1.16  per  bushel)  at  the  railroad  station  in  Manchouli  on 
the  Manchurian- Siberian  border.     It  is  reported  that  Germany  may  take 
part  of  this  quantity  as  bean  oil.    There  is  little  prospect  for  any 
material  exports  to  other  foreign  countries.    Attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  a  new  market  in  Australia,  but  this  outlet  is  probably  limited. 
An  order  was  received  in  November  for  the  shipment  of  11,000  bushels  of 
beans  at  $1.47  per  bushel,  f.a.s.  Dairen.    Small  quantities  of  bean  oil 
and  bean  cake  will  probably  continue  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
and  China  is  likely  to  continue  to  import  a  fairly  large  volume  of  the 
bean-oil  exports. 
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COTTON-OTHER     ri  BE  R  g 

BELGIAN  STOCKS  OF  RAW  COTTON 
NEARLY  EXHAUSTED  

Stocks  of  raw  cotton  in  Belgium  are  expected  to  "be  exhausted 
early  in  February,  while  mill  operations  have  "been  reduced  to  about  20 
percent  of  capacity  for  several  months,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  Belgian 
cotton  industry,  however,  was  not  seriously  damaged  "by  military  opera- 
tions in  May  1940,  although  60  to  65  percent  of  raw-cotton  stocks  were 
requisitioned  "by  German  military  authorities. 

Shortly  after  the  German  occupation  of  Ghent,  about  52,000  "bales 
of  cotton  out  of  a  total  of  80,000  to  90,000  "bales  in  the  country  were 
requisitioned  and  sent  to  Germany.    Only  about  80,000  spindles  out  of 
a  total  of  nearly  2  million  were  destroyed  by  military  operations,  and 
the  destruction  of  raw  cotton  was  also  reported  to  have  been  small. 

Prices  paid  to  the  Belgians  by  German  authorities  were  based 
on  New  York  future  quotations  of  May  9,  1940,  for  July  shipment  and 
ranged  from  14.3  cents  (United  States  currency)  per  pound  for  strict 
middling  7/8  inch  to  15.06  cents  for  strict  middling  l-l/l6  inch. 
About  35,000  bales  of  the  requisitioned  cotton  were  of  American  growth 
and  the  remainder,  Brazilian  and  Belgian  Congo. 


SPANISH  FARMERS  REQUIRED 

TO  GRO'J  MORS.  COTTON  .   .   .  •  . 

A  Spanish  Government  decree  issued  on  November  5,  1940,  requires 
that  farmers  plant  to  cotton  in  1941,  10  percent  of  all  land  suitable 
for  that  crop,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  decree  was  authorized  by  a  law  of 
August  13,  1940,  entitled  "The  Regulation  and  Encouragement  of  the  Pro- 
duction of  Textile  Plants  in  Spain."-    Certain  area,s  have  been  designated 
by  the  Government  as  being  suitable  'for  cotton  cultivation,  and  land 
owners  in  those  areas  who  possess  mechanical  farm  equipment  will  be  as- 
signed allotments  before  July  l,  1941.  •'• 

The  Institute  for  Encouragement  of  Cotton  Cultivation  will  supply 
seeds  best  adapted  to  each  zone  and  provide  necessary • technical  instruc- 
tion.   Other  provisions  relate  to  financing  of  cotton  growers  by  cotton 
manufacturing  firms  and  prices  of  domestic  cotton  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.    About  9,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
harvested  in  1940  from  a  planted  area  of  about  43,000  acres. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

COTTON  MILLS  ACTIVE  .  . 

Business  in  the  spot  cotton  market  at  Liverpool  was  more 
active  during  the  week  ended  January  17,  according  to  a  recent  ca"ble. 
Sales  totaled  around  25,000  tales  and  included  some  American  "agree- 
ment" cotton  as  well  as  other  growths.     Import  "buying,  on  the  ether 
hand,  was  temporarily  suspended.     No  import  licenses  are  at  present  ob- 
tainable for  South  American  cotton,  and  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
was  the  main  obstacle  affecting  other  descriptions.     In  regard  to 
Egyptian,  the  British  Government  is  buying  direct  from  the  purchasing 
commission.  . 

There  have  been  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  authorities  and 
representatives  of  the  trade  and  industry  are  discussing  a  plan  for  a 
reorganization  of  cotton  imports,  and  that  a  new  system  in  this  respect 
is  to  take  into  consideration  both  shipping  facilities  and  spinner 
requirements.     The  trade  rather  anticipates  monthly  Import  quotas  by 
growths,  with  merchants  to  be  given  individual  import  allotments. 

Manchester  trade,  following  its  temporary  disorganization,  is 
reported  practically  normal  again.     Overseas  inquiry  for  cotton  piece- 
goods  was  fairly  active  during  the  week  ended  January  17,  but  delivery 
difficulties,  and  apparently  also  the  price  situation,  have  restricted 
actual  "business.     Moderate  sales  were  reported  mainly  to  Empire  coun- 
tries and  the  Netherland  colonies.     Spinning  and  manufacturing 
establishments  were  active,  and  it  appears  that  the  pressure  for  deliv- 
ery of  priority  goods  for  Government  and  export  purposes  largely  ac- 
counted for  this  situation. 


CHINESE  COTTON  MILLS 

USING  LESS  AMI  CAN  COTTON  .   .  . 

Imports  of  American  cotton  into  China  during  October  and 
November  IS  40  amounted  to  only  4,000  bales  out  of  a  total  of  90,000, 
according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.     Lack  of  interest  in  American  cotton  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  widening  of  the  price  spread  between  American  and  other  growths. 

Price  quotations  at  Shanghai  on  January  13  for  American  middling 
7/8  inch  and  Indian  fine  Akoia  were  equivalent  to  13.57  and  £.06  cents 
per  pound,  respectively.     The  indicated  price  spread  of  5.5  cents  per 
pound  was  the  highest  in  recent  years  and  0.8  cent  higher  than  that 
reported-  on  December  11.     The  price  spread  between  American  and 
Brazilian  was  also  reported  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  Brazilian. 
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COTTON  (HAW):     Imports  into  China,  a/  by  countries  of  origin, 
and  total  exports,  November  1940,  with  comparisons  > 
(In  "bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Country- 

November 

October- Nov ember 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1938  j 

1939 

1940 

Imports  - 
United  States. . . 
British  India. . . 
Egypt  

Total  

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

0 

922 
1,903 
4,915 

j  520 

13,508 
22,307 
3,598 
4,306 

.  .  916 

75" 
13,295 

300 
5,255 
1,330 

317  : 
3,352  j 
3,007  ' 
5,540 

532  ' 

14,596 
35,927 

4,059 
33,950 

1,224 

4,218 
51,536 
300 
31,205 

2,271 

8,270 

45,135 

25,89? 

13,798  . 

89,766 

89,530 

38,376 

b/  1,533 

b/  1,051 

87,733 

b/3,205 

b/  1,916 

Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China, 
a/  Excludes  Manchuria. 

b/  Exports  for  Japanese  military  account  are  not  included. 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  American  cotton  to  China  continues 
very  unfavorable  as  long  as  supplies  of  Indian  and  Brazilian  are  avail- 
able.    Shanghai  mills  are  now  consuming  about  70,000  bales  of  raw  cotton 
per  month,  with  current  indications  of  continuing  at  this  rate  through 
the  remainder  of  the  season.     Supplies  of  domestic  cotton  are  expected 
to  become  scarce  in  the  near  future,  necessitating  some  increase  in  the 
use  of  foreign  growths.     Movements  of  Brazilian  and  Indian  cotton  to  the 
Orient,  however,  are  still  limited  by  a  shortage  of  shipping  space.  It 
is  reported  that  no  more  space  is  available  for  shipments  of  Brazilian 
cotton  to  China  during  January  and  February,  but  space  has  been  chartered 
for  shipments    totaling  50,000  bales  in  March  and  April.     The  movement 
of  Indian  cotton,  including  some  long  staple,  to  China  has  been  limited 
to  about  40,000  running  bales  monthly. 

Mill  activity  in  China,  including  Manchuria,  during  December 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  November,  v/ith  c  on  sorption  estimated  at 
about  125,000  bales.     Stocks  of  piecegoods  and  yarns  also  remained  at 
previous  high  levels.  •  The  increases  in  standard  yarn  prices  during 
December  were  attributed  to  a  further  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
Chinese  currency,  which  induced  speculative  dealings  estimated  at  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  yarn  trading. 
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COTTON  STATISTICS  .  .  . 

COTTON:     Spot  prices  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 


January  17,  ■  1941,  with  comparisons 


Description  a/ 

1943) 

:  1941 

!             December  ! 

January 

:  6 

:  13 

•  20 

:  27 

:  3 

10 

•  17 

t Cents 

, Cents 

.Cents 

: Cents 

; Cents 

.Cents 

.Cents 

American  - 

■ 

• 

1 

Middl ing  

. . . 

14.32 

14.04: 

14.14: 

14.31 

14.71 

14.66 

14.67 

Low  Middling  .  

13.32 

.13.11: 

13.22 

13.30 

13.70i 

n  -     r  r- 

13.65: 

13.67 

Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Fair)  - 

G"l  IZ  £X    ~J  #«•••••*•••••••••••••• 

:20.S5 

20.7S, 

,20.91 

20.49 

i  20.43 

:20.29 

.20.34 

.19.52! 

19. 44: 

19.49: 

is .  37 

,18.77: 

,15.65 

is.  67 

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

Sao  Paulo   

•  •  • 

lU.52 

14.20: 

14.31: 

'l4.31: 

14.71: 

14.66 

14.67 

Indian  - 

Broach  (Fully  Good)  -   

II.67: 

11.59: 

11.67- 

11.76: 

11.99' 

12.24 

12. S3 

Central  Provinces  (Superfine) 

12. IS: 

12.0Q; 

12. IS: 

12.26: 

12.49: 

13.25 

Ooiara  No.  1  (Fine)  -  

11.22; 

11,14: 

11.22: 

11. 30: 

11.54: 

11. 71' 

12.21 

Sind  (Fine)  -   

.3.1.22 

II.05: 

10.97 ! 

10. ss 

Peruvian  (Good)  -  Tanguis 

17.09 

16.9.7: 

17.07' 

17.07' 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Circular  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Ltd. 
and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Daily  Report.    Quotations  converted  from 
sterling  at  official  rate. 

a/  Prices  of  North  Brazilian    hare  not  been  quoted  since  Dccrhor  2,  1940. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  -orincipal  foreign  me.rkets,  annual 
1938-39,1939-40,  and  August  1  to  January  l6,  1359-40  and  1940-41  a/ 
 (Sunning  "bales)   


Country  to 
vhich  exoorted 


Year  ended  July  31 


193S-39 


19;9-4Q 


Aug.  1  tr  Jan.  16 


1959-:'-0 


1940-41 


;  1,000  bales 


1,000  hales 


1,000  hales 


1,000  hales 


United  Kingdom   :  47S 

Continental  Europe  1,792 

Total  Europe   :  2,270 

Japan   :  905 

Other  countries   :  393 

Total   ;        3,  56S 

Linters   ;  215 

Total,  excluding  linters     :        3 ,353 


2,019 
2,47S 


W7 
96O 
99u 


1 ,  ISo 

1^-39 


27bTT 

4S5 

516 


311 

145 

51 

122 


W 
0 


37678 

154 

3.524 


629 
22 

607 


Compiled  from  Weekly  Stock  and  Movement  Report,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
a/  Includes  linters. 
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TOBACCO 


DECREASE  IN  CHOSEN  TOBACCO  CROP 
LEADS  TO  INCREASED  PLANTING-S  .  . 


The  total  tobacco  crop  of  Chosen  in  1940  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  64.5  million  pounds  harvested  from  54,889  acres,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  delations.  Not- 
withstanding the  planting  of  a  greater  area  than  in  1939,  the  estimated 
production  of  1940  shows  a  decrease  of  about  4.9  million  pounds  caused  by- 
heavy  and  prolonged  rains  in  July  and  August.     The  flue-cured  crop  has 
been  estimated  at  22.7  million  pounds  and  the  native  types  at  41.8  million. 

Leaf  stocks  are  reported  to  be  plentiful.     This  fact,  combined 
with  the  forced  suspension  of  exports  to  countries  other  than  Manchuria 
and  North  China,  is  expected  to  provide  sufficient  leaf  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  for  domestic  manufacture,  particularly  for  cigarettes. 

Although  tobacco  prices  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  the 
sales  of  manufactured  tobacco  by  the  Monopoly  Bureau  during  recent  months 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  value.    Because  of  this  fact,  and  owing 
also,   to  a  growing  demand  for  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobac- 
co In  North  China,  the  Monopoly  Bureau  of  the  Covernment  General  of 
Chosen  is  planning  to  increase  tobacco  plantings  in  1941  to  about  58,800 
acres . 


CHOSEN:    Area  and  production  of  tobacco  by  types, 

1935-1940 


Flue-cured 


Native  a/ 


Total 


Year  of 
harvest 

Area 

Pro- 
duction 

±'arm 
price 
b/ 

Area 

Pro- 
duction 

Farm 
io  rice 

"V 

Area 

Pro- 
duction 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

pounds 

Cents 

Acres 

pounds 

Cents 

Acres 

pounds 

1935  

4,419 

7,063 

7.4 

35,691 

41,264 

3.7 

40,110 

48,327 

1936  

5,121 

7,640 

7.7 

37,845 

37,334 

3.2 

42,966 

45,474 

1937  

6,463 

9,126 

9.4 

39,292 

49,712 

4.6 

45,755 

58,838 

1938  

8,391 

10,997 

10.3 

39,884 

53,543 

4.1 

48,275 

64,540 

1939  

14,541 

24,365 

CJ 

37,125 

44,974 

c/ 

51,166 

69,339 

1940  

18,531 

22,700 

c/  \ 

36,358 

41,783 

£/ 

54,889 

54,483 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
reports  of  American  consuls  and  agricultural  attache, 
a/  Includes  small  quantities  of  Japanese  types, 
b/  Converted  to  United  States  currency  per  pound, 
c/  Not  available. 
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GAMING  INDUSTRY  IN  HUNGARY      .  . 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry,  in  Hungary  is  expected 
to  "be -stimulated  "by  wartime  increases  in  demand  from  both  domestic  and 
export  sources,  according  to  reports  received  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.  Prior  to  the  war  the  industry  had  been  ex- 
panding, and  the  war  is  expected  to  accelerate  this  upward  trend.  The 
industry  received  its  first  impetus  as  a  result  of  increased  demand  in 
the  war  of  1914-1918,  though  it  declined  during  the  1920' s. 

The  beginning  of  the  commercial  panning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  Hungary  may  be  dated  from  the  1890' s.    Prior  to  the  ^a,r  of  1914-1918, 
the  industry  used  chiefly  manual  labor  rather  than  machinery,  much  as  a 
housewife  preserves  such  products.  .  Only  11  small-sized  firms  operated 
in  the  country,  and  production  was  very  small,  for -home-canning  supplied 
the  major  portion  of  the  limited  domestic  consumption  of  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables. 


The  exigencies  of  war,  however,  gave  impetus  to  a  rapid  expansion 
of  the  industry.     Increased  demand  for  food  by  the  military  and  civil- 
ian population  led  to  this  marked  .growth.    With  the  treaty  of  Trianon, 
at  the  end  of  the  r.rorid  '.'Jar,  5  of. the  11  plants'  were -in  territory  ceded 
to  other  countries.     Directly  after. the  war, 'the  canning  industry  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  but .  the.  reduced 'purchasing  power  of  the 
population  was  shortly  reflected  in  a  decline  in' consumption.    The  demand 
for  tomato  products  increased  in  the  post-depression- years ,  and  the 
expansion  of  this  production  led  to  a  general  revival  of  the  processing 
industry.    This  impetus  led  to  a  modernization  of  plants  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  industry  so  that  today  it  is  important  in  the  economic  life 
of  the,  country. and  as  advanced  technically  as  those  in  western  European 
countries.     The  existence  of  29  plants  operating  in  1937  indicates  the 
extent  of  expansion  since  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

During  1937,  about  66,875  short  tons  of  vegetables  and  1,403 
tons  of  fruits  were  used  as  raw  material  by  the  Hungarian  canning  in- 
dustry.   Tomatoes  and  c abb age  were  the  principal  vegetables  and  apples 
and  plums  the  chief  fruit  items.     In  addition,  a. 'large  quantity  of  sour 
cherries  was  used  by  the  juice  industry  and  a  substantial  volume  of 
various  kinds  of  berries  also  processed.    The  above  figures,  however, 
are  considered  by  the  industry  to  be  considerably  below  the  total  fruit 
and  vegetable  tonnage  processed  in  the  country. 

■        Canned  tomatoes  are  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  the 
canning  industry,  and  the  recent  expansion  in  the  industry  has  been 
largely  due  to  heavier  canning  of  tomatoes.     Cabbage,  which  is  preserved 
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in  "brine  as  sauerkraut,  is  second  in  importance.  .Production  varies 
with  the  weather,  since  demand  is  greater  in  cold  "winters  than  in  mild 
ones.     Sauerkraut  and  cucumbers  are  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the 
domestic  market.     Large  increases  in  the  canning  of " green  peas,  string 
beans,  and  asparagus  have  occurred  in  recent  years.    These  are  packed 
principally  in  tin  containers,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate 
production  for  e:cport. 


HUNGARY;     Volume  of  specified  f raits  and  vegetables, 
processed  by  canneries,  1935-1937 


Commodity 

±yoo 

xyob 

l^o  ( 

oiio  i  \>   v  onis 

KJl'.  1)1   1/  l/O-Ilto 

Q  Vi  r\  -r>  +•    -j-  n  n  g 

til       •  j-  _ 

Fruits 

29 

302 

493 

4 

ol 

re 
DO 

103 

396 

200 

21 

51 

93 

47 

77 

172 

61 

129 

94 

317 

767 

627 

580 

1.772 

1,403 

Vegetables 

483 

388 

514 

15,762 

30,873 

60,852 

213 

329 

824 

40 

69  v 

136 

2,852 

4,436 

3,746 

509 

833 

804 

19,859 

48,007 

66,875 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Generally  speaking,  processors  purchase  their  fruits  in  the  open 
market,  while  they  procure  vegetables  either  by  contracts  with  farmers 
or  from  their  own  production.    Purchases  of  tomatoes  are  largely  by  con- 
tract, with  factories  making  agreements  with  growers  to  take  a  specific 
volume  at  a  specified  price.     Some  controversy  has  arisen,  however, 
over  this  sytem.     In  years  of  poor  crops  with  higher  prices,  growers 
sometimes  attempt  to  withdraw  quantities  previously  contracted,  while, 
in  years  of  lower  prices,  factories  may  enter  the  open  market  to  purchase 
supplies.     To  improve  quality,  some  factories  supply  seed  to  the  growers, 
but  this- has  been  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  more  expen- 
sive. 

As  an  indication  of  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  the  value  of 
its  production  increased  from  11.1  million  pengo  ($2,195,000)  in  1928  to 
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15.9  millions  ($3,143,000)  in  1937.  l/    Daring  1932,  value  was  estimated 
at  only  7.2  million  pengo  ($1,423,000).     The  year  ] 939  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  industry,    pre  'uction  was  valued  at  16  million 
pengo  ($3,163,000),  and  practically  the  entire  pack  was  marketed.  The 
total  production  of  the  Hungarian  canning  industry,  from  a  quantity  point 
of  view,  amounted  to  19,731  short  tons  in  1937  compared  with  only  9,006 
tons  in  1932.    Exports  have  also  been  trending  upward.     In  1928,  exports 
of  tomato  puree  amounted  to  only  200  tons  compared  with  6,S72  tons,  or 
two- thirds  of  the  pack,  in  1937. 

Continued  expansion  of  the  canning  industry  is  exoected. 
Energetic  steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  export  market,  and,  as 
a  resiilt  of  the  wa-r'-j  both  Germany  and  Italy  have  become  much  more  in- 
terested in  surplus  food  products  from  Hungary.    Expansion  of  the  domes- 
tic market  has  been  retarded  by  the  suspicion  with  which  a  large  part 
of  the  population  views  canned  produce.    'The  industry  has  undertaken  an 
educational  campaign  to  counteract  this,  and  progress  has  been  made. 
'The  tendency  of  the  population  to  accumulate  food,  which  has  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  has  operated  to  overcome  some  of  the  prejudice 
against  canned  produce. 


GUATEMALAN  BAHAHA  CHOP 
SEVERELY  BSDUCED  3Y  ST0EM  .  .  . 

A  severe  wind  storm  on  Christmas  night  severely  damaged  banana 
plantations  on  the  northern  coast  of  Guatemala  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bananera,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  General  Harold  L. 
Vfilliamson  at  Guatemala.     It  has  been  estimated  that  about  4,000,000 
bunches  "ere  destroyed.     This  damage  is  especially  serious  in  that 
about  3,500,000  bunches  were  destroyed  by  storm  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
area  around  Ticuisate  a  few  months  ago.     Consequently,  exports  of 
bananas  will  be  substantially  reduced,  and  possibly  entirely  suspended, 
until  February  or  March. 

In  vie-;  of  the  importance  of  banana,  exports  to  the  Guatemalan 
economy,  especially  as  to  the  field  workers  employed,  the  railroad 
revenues,  and  the  loss  in  the  1-cent  export  tax  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  cumulative  losses  caused  by  the  damage  will  be  considerable. 
Guatemala  is  one  of  the  leading  suppliers  of  banana.s  to  this  country. 
Total  banana  exports  from  Guatemala,  the  bulk  of  which  go  to  the 
United  States,  reached  a  record  high  level  of  over  10  million  bunches 
in  1S39. 


%J  Converted  at  average  rate  for  December  1940.    Quotations  nominal. 
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GUATEMALA:  Exports  of  bananas ,  averages  1926-1930, 
 1931-1955,  annual  19 3 6-1939  


Period  '  •  Exports 


:  1,000  bunches 

Average  - 

1926-1930   ■  6,184 

1931-1935    5,489 

Annual  —  > 

19c 6   j  7,541 

19c 7   S  8,827 

1938   :  9,389 

1939  -  10,053 


Compiled  from  consular  reports. 


MSXICA1T  VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS 
IliCBEASIITG  I1T  VOLUME  .   .  . 

Shipments  of  winter  vegetables  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  2  weeks  in  December  1940  totaled  1,554,000  pounds,  or 
about  double  the  volume  during  the  previots   2  weeks,  according  to  a 
report  from  American  Vice  Consul  Thomas  H.  Powell  at  ITogales.  Total 
shipments  for '  the  1940  season  to  December  15  totaled  2,150,000  pounds,  o 
about  104  cars.    This  quantity  is  just  under  the  volume  moved  up  to  the 
same  date  last  season.    Practically  the  entire  movement  consisted  of 
tomatoes . 

Demand  for  Mexican  tomatoes  in  United  States  markets  has  been'- 
limited,  and  a  large  part  of  the  shipments  up  to  December  15  are  re- 
ported to  have  resulted  in  slight  losses  to  shippers.     Cold  weather  in 
early  December  is  partially  responsible  for  the  slow  demand.  170rmally, 
small-sized  Mexican  tomatoes  are  moved  through  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  but  Canadian  demand  has  been  lethargic  and  a  large  Portion  of 
the  small-sized  stock  shipped  has  remained  on  the  tracks  unsold.  Prices 
returned  on  green  peppers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  good,  and  opera- 
tors are  expecting  a  remunerative  season  this  year. 

The  trade  has  estimated  that  about  2,380  carloads  of  winter 
vegetables  and  melons  will  be  mo^od  during  the  1940-41  season,  or  about 
800  cars  in  excess  of  shipments  in  the  previous  year.     Tomatoes  will 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  movement.    The  freeze  damage  in  Texas  in 
early  December  was  expected  to  result  in  a  shortage  of  supplies  in 
United  States  markets  sufficient  to  boost  prices,  but  up  to  the  middle 
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of  December  this  was  not  reflected  in  improved  demand  for  Mexican 
produce.     On  the  contrary,  heavy  supplies  from  Florida  and  Cuba  have 
kept  prices  at  a  level  which  has  made  Mexican  shipments  unprofitable. 


MEXICO: 


Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 


November  15  to  December  15,  1938-1940 

Vegetable 

Total  quantity 

1938 

1939 

1940' 

1  000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

2,008 
99 

2,360 
21 
0 

2,050 
!  100 
:  0 

Total  

2.107 

2.381 

;  2,150 

Equivalent  in  carloads 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Cars 

81 
2 
1 

Cars 

115 

0 
0 

Cars 

100 
4 
0 

84 

115 

104 

American  Consulate,  Wogales. 


MEXICO:     Shipments  of  vegetables  and  melons  to  the  United  States, 
1939-40  and  estimate  for  1940-41 


Commodity 

1939-40 

Estimate 
1940-41 

Carloads 

1,252 
167 
46 

44 
4 

Carloads 

1,860 
120 
300 

.20 
80 

Chiles  (green  peppers).... 

Melons  and  cantaloupes.... 
Total  

1,513 

2,380 

American  consulate,  Nogales.  The  above  figures  represent  shipments 
from  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  only. 
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ARGENTINA  LIMITS  PEAK -EXPORTS  ' 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  .   .  . 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that 
exports  of  pears  to  the  United  States  will  "be  limited  .to  300,000  "boxes 
(of  about  44  pounds)- up  to  April  1  of  the  current  season,  according 
to- a  cable  from  American  Agricultural- Attache  Paul  0.  Nyhus  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  text  of  the  announcement  i.s  as  follows: 

"The  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  announces  that  ■ 
after  a  study  of  the  pear  market  in-  the  United  - 
States  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  refrigerated  space  for  the  ■  . 
shipment  of  fruit  to  the  United  States  and  in 
view"  of  the  necessity  for  reserving  adequate 
refrigerator  space  for  the  shipment  of  grapes 
to  that  country,  it  has  been  decided  to  author- 
ize exports  of  pears  to  the  United  States  up  to 
an  amount  of  300,000  boxes  for  shipment  until 
April  T'bf  the  current  season."   •  •  • 

For.  practical  purposes ,  the  shipping  sea-son  for  Argentine  • 
pears  of  the  V'illiams  (Bartlett)  variety  is  normally  completed  "by 
April  1.     Some  late  varieties  are  available,  for  shipment  after  April  1, 
but  reports  indicate  that  the  1941  crop  of  these  varieties  is  relative- 
ly short.    The  maximum  of  300,000  boxes  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
264,000  bushels  (of  50  pounds)!,  a  volume  only  slightly  above  United 
States  imports  during  the"' 1940  season. 

.  UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  pears,  by  months, 

January  to  July,  1937-1940  .  . 


Month  :  1937        •  1938        :    1939      :  1940 


;  Bushels  ■  Bushel s  ;  Bushels  :'  xsu'shels 

January   :  0  I  ■  "  '  0  •       '  882  \  .  0 

February     :  17,966  :  10,667  :'  51,028  j  76,410 

March    |  43,093  :  27,415  \    17,611  j  82,247 

April   V   I  467  :  0  :  '  7,355  :  14,084 

May  .    \  '273  j  0  :     6,191  :  25,758 

June   j  2,646  j  0  :     1,297  :  20,684 

July   "   :  Q  j  .0  ;  0  j  18,719 


Total,  7  months    !     64,446  :  ■  38,082  \   84,364  j  239,902 


Compiled  from  official  sources.    Bushels  of  50  pounds. 
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The  1941  Argentine  pear  crop  has  "been  estimated  at  3,700,000 
"boxes,  substantially  above  that  of  the  previous  year.    Of  this,  a"bout 
2,000,000  boxes  are  of  the  Williams  variety,  800,000  "boxes  of  winter 
pears,  and  a"bout  900,000  "boxes  of  early  pears  or  of  varieties  consumed 
entirely  in  local  markets.    The  1941  exportable  surplus  has  "been  cal- 
culated at  around  575,000  "boxes  compared  with  the  volume  of  640,000 
"boxes  exported  in  the  previous  season. 

Exports  of  pears  from  Argentina  have  "been  substantially  reduced 
"by  the  European  war.     Shipments,  largely  to  European  markets,  have 
increased  rapidly  during  the  past  15  years;  the  rise  has  "been  especi- 
ally marked  since  1937.    The  volume  of  overseas  shipments  reached  a 
record  high  of  1,245,000  bushels  in  1939,  the  last  season  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war,  and  were  reduced  by  55  percent  in  1940. 


ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  pears,  to  principal  countries, 
January  to  Jul:/,  averages  1927-1936, 
annual  1937-1940 


Country  of 

Average 

Annual 

destination 

1927  to^ 

1932  to 

1937  ■ 

1938 

1939 

1940  a/ 

1931 

1936 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

United  Kingdom  

1 

61 

169 

234 

289 

■44 

3t/ 

12 

127 

203 

281 

1 

3 

3 

13 

.  107 

.  ■  25 

i 

1 

11 

13 

33 

7 

b/ 
c/ 

5 

48 

106 

192 

'  •  '  36 

3 

4 

0 

13 

d 

H 

1 

2 

10 

3 

0/ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

c/ 

11 

58 

134 

174 

211 

138 

w 

1-7 

o 

64 

38 

85 

231 

i 

:  11 

•  10 

13 

31 

31 

;  13 

!  159 

573 

:  805 

1,245 

563 

Compiled  from  official  sources.    Bushels  of  50  pounds. 

a/  Preliminary. 

b/    Less  than  500  bushels. 

cj    If  any,  included  in  "Others." 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    A  II  H  A  L    PHOMC  T  S 

RISING  CANADIAN  BUTTER  PS  I  CSS 

EE  SUIT  IN  FIXED  MAXIMUM  PRICE  ... 

Smaller  supplies  of  "butter  in  Canada,  combined  with  increased 
consumption  .and  an  upward  trend  in  prices,  have  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  maximum  trotter  prices  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Tra.de 
Board.     Creamery-butter  production  in  Canada  in  1940  amounted  to  264 
million  pounds  and  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1939  but  4  percent 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  5  years.    As  a  result  of 
larger  consumption  due  to  increased  consumer  income,  however,  holdings 
of  creamery  butter  in  Canada  on  January  i,  1941,  were  reduced  to  only 
33  million  pounds  against  42  million  pounds  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago, 
a  reduction  of  20  percent. 


CANADA:     Production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
1935-1940 


Butter 

Cheese 

Tear 

Creamery 

Farm 

Total 

Factory 

Farm 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935   

241 

109 

i^tvO 

100 

1 

101 

1936   

251 

109 

360 

119 

1 

120 

1937   

247 

.103 

355 

131 

1 

132 

1938   

267 

105 

372 

124 

1 

125 

1939   

263 

104 

372 

125 

1 

124 

Average  . . 

255 

107 

352 

120 

1 

121 

1940  ...  

264 

a/ 

a/ 

140 

ay- 

a/ 

Compiled  from  official  sources,    a/    Not  yet  available. 


Maximum  wholesale  butter  prices  were  established  by  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  effective  December  28,  1940.,  the  price  in  each 
locality  to  be  based  on  that  prevailing  December  12  in  the  same  locality 
for  comparable  grades  and  qualities.    This  established  price  was  a  re- 
duction of  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.     Circumstances  that  made  it  seem 
advisable  to  establish  maximum  prices,  according  to  reports  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  were  as  follows:    A  con- 
tinued upward  trend  in  butter  prices;  a  decline  in  cold-storage  holdings; 
increased  consumption  of  butter  as  a  result  of  higher  consumer  income; 
a  belief  that  higher  prices  for  butter  would  discourage  the  production 
of  cheese,  which  had  been  sold  to  the  United' Kingdom  at  a  fixed  price; 
the  realization  that  butter  stocks  were  largely  out  of  producers1  hands 
and  that  higher  prices  meant  speculative  profits  to  distributors  and 
speculators;  and  the  fact  that  prospective  imports  appeared  insufficient 
to  prevent  a  further  rise  in  prices. 
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Wholesale  cutter  prices  in  Montreal  on  December  .27  were  37-3/8 
cents  to  37—l/2  cents  Canadian  currency  (33.98  to  34  cents  American  cur- 
rency) per  pound  compared  with  the  official  Government  quotation  for  that 
market  on  December  12  of  34-l/2  to  34-5/8  cents  (31.36  to  31.48  cents 
American  currency).     Similar  reductions  were  made  at  other  points. 

Cheese  production  in  Canada  in  1940  increased  materially,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  diverting  more  milk  to  the  cheese  industry 
with  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  maximum  quantity  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Factory  production  of  cheese  in  1940  reached  140  million  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  17  percent  above  the  revised  estimate  for  1939  and  about  the 
same  increase  above  the  average  for  the  5  years  1935-1939.     Canada,  is 
under  contract  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  112  million  pounds  of 
cheese  for  the  12-month  period  commencing  April  1,  1941.  1/ 


PROSPECTS  OF  FURTHER  REDUCTION 
IN  DANISH  BUTTER  RATION  .  .  . 

Danish  authorities  foresee  further  reductions  in  the  butter  ration 
in  1941.    The  butter  ration  was  established  at  12.3  ounces  weekly  par  per- 
son by  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Commerce  on  November  7,  1940,  and  includes 
preserved  or  canned  butter  as  well  as  fresh.    It  was  believed  possible  to 
maintain  that  ration  until  the  end  of  the  year.    Authorities  were  reported 
as  hopeful  of  being  able  to  obtain  sufficient  oil  from  Germany  to  enable 
the  Danish  margarine  industry  to  supplement  this  reduced  butter  ration.  As 
stated  previously,  2/.  this  butter  ration  would  represent,  on  an  annual 
basis,  about  twice  as  much  butter  per  capita  as  consumed  prior  to  the  war, 
but  is  only  60  percent  of  the  combined  annual  consumption  of  butter  and 
margarine . 

At  the  same  time  the  butter  ration  was  announced,  it  was  stated  that 
consumers  could  obtain  butter  onxy  upon  presentation  of  ration  cards.  Such 
cards  were  not  to  be  required  in  restaurants,  as  they  were  entitled  to  only 
70  percent  of  former  requirements.    Restaurant  -  owners ,  as  well  as  bakers 
and  others  utilizing  butter  were  required  to  submit  detailed  statements  of 
their  consumption  during  the  period  October  1,  1939,  to  September  30,  1940, 
as  well  as  of  stocks  on  hand  November  3,  1940.    Beginning  November  15,  1940, 
a  special  permit  from  the  Government  Board  of  Control  for  Butter  .and  Eggs 
was  required  in  order  to  sell  wholesale  or  export  butter.    Home  churning 
was  prohibited,  and  all  dairies,  exporters,  wholesalers,  and  all  others 
carrying  butter  in  stock  for  wholesale  were  to  turn  these  over  to  the 
Butter  Export  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  if  so  requested. 

l/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  2,  1940,  for  agreement  details. 
2/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  6,  1941. 
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Bananas : 

Exports ,  Guatemala,  1926-I939  ...  120 
Storm  damage,  Guatemala, 

Dec.  25,  I9I+O   ,  119 

Barley: 

Production: 

Argentina,  1939-+0 ,191-0-^1  100 

Bulgaria,  1939,191+0  100 

Canada,  1939,19^+6  100 

Butters 

Prices  (fixed),  Canada, 

Dec.  28,  19I1O  12k 

Production,  Canada,  I935-I9I+O.  •  -  12*+ 
Ration  reduction,  Denmark,  I9I+I.  125 
Che?.se,  production,  Canada, 

1935-19I!0   12U 

Corn; 

Export  restrictions,  French 

Indochina,  Nov.  20,  I9I+O  10b 

Production: 

Bulgaria,  19^9,191+0  100 

Italy,  l93g,19l+0  100 

Cotton: 

Area  expansion,  Spain,  1°1+1  ....  112 
E;:ports: 

China,  November  193&-I9I+O  Ilk 

U.S.,  Jan.  lb,  I9I+I   11 5 

Imports,  China, 
November  I933-I9I+O  lll+ 

Market  conditions: 

China,  January  I9I+I   11 3 

U.K.,  Jan.  17,  191+1   113 

Prices: 

China,  Jan.  13,  I9I+I   113 

U.K.,  Jan.  17,  I9I+I   115 

Stocks,  Belgium,  January  19I+I.. .  112 
Flaxseed: 
Production: 

Argentina,  1939-UO  ,191+0-1+1  100 

Canada,  1939,  ^.'0  100 

Fruits,  production  (canned), 

Hungary,  1935-1937   117  , US 

Oats: 

Production: 

Argentina,  1939-^0,19! +0-1+1  ...  100 

Bulgaria,  1939,191+0    100 

Canada,  1939^191+0   100 


Pears:  Page 
Exports,  Argentina, 

19 27-19 uo    122,123 

Imports,  U.  S;,  I937-I9I+0  122 

Potatoes: 
Production: 

Canada,  1939,191+0  100 

Italy  (early),  1939,19^0  100 

Rye: 

Production: 

Argentina,  193Q-UO  ,19-1+0-1+1  100 

Bulgaria,  1939,19'lJO  100 

Canada,  1939,191+0  100 

Soybeans: 

Area,  Manchuria,  1935-I9I40  108 

E;-ports,  Manchuria,  193 5~3^ 

to  1939-1+0    110 

Production,  Manchuria, 

193 5-19 L'0  .  107,10s 

Yield,  Manchuria,  1935-I9I+O  108 

lobacco: 

Area,  Chosen,  I935-I9I+O  Il6 

Prices  (farm),  Chosen,  1935-19^.  Il6 
Production,  Chosen,  193 5-19 1+0 . . .  Il6 

Vegetables: 

E;-ports,  to  U.S.,  Mexico, 

1938-191+0   120,121 

Production  (canned),  Hungary, 

1935-1937   117,118 

Wheat : 
Area: 

Australia,  1939-140,19^0-1+1  103 

Uruguay,  I93I+-35  to  I9I 0-^-1...  10 5 
Cultivation  methods,  Italy,  19I+O.  105 
Ixports,  Uruguay,  193^35  to 

19 1+0-1+1   105 

Imports,  China,  N0v-:mber  I9I-O...  102 
Market  situation,  Orient, 

Jan.  15,  I9I+I    101 

Prices: 

China,  Jan.  15,  I9I+I    101 

Japan,  Jan.     2,  I9I+I    103 

Production: 

Argentina,  1939-liO,  19 1+0-1+1  100 

Australia,  1939-1+0,191+0-1+1,...  103 

Bulgaria.  1939,19L!0  100 

Canada,  1939,191+0   100 

Finland,  1939 , 19U0    100 

Italy,  1939,19L+0    100 

Uruguay,    193^-35  to  19 1+0-1+1..  105 
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